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EDITORIAL 
FIFTY YEARS OF DIRECTORS’ ADDRESSES 


HE first performance of “ the greatest symphony of modern times,” 

as Hans Richter called it, may well be considered by some to have 

been the musical zenith of the year 1908—as certainly it was from 
this country’s point of view. To others the year may perhaps be chiefly 
memorable for the emergence of Berg and Webern, and for Schénberg’s 
assertion of the Dodecuple Scale whereby he set aside that traditional 
tonal system to which Elgar, on the other hand, firmly adhered. 


For this magazine, however, the year in question bears a far more 
intimate connotation. College was celebrating its quarter-centenary : 
on May 7 Sir Hubert Parry had delivered a resounding address in which he 
said :—** So the College has been in existence a quarter of a century 
to-day . . . I doubt whether there are many institutions known to history 
which have managed to get so much done, and so effectually done, in 
twenty-five years” : and the Editor somehow gained possession of his 
text, printing it in full—the first time this had ever happened. Until then, 
during the first fourteen years of Parry’s reign, there had been no preserva- 
tion of these termly addresses, though his very first in 1894 (a study of his 
predecessor, Sir George Grove) and a later one in 1897 (a tribute to 
Brahms) were later reconstructed by Dr. Emily Daymond from fragments 
found posthumously amongst Sir Hubert’s papers. For it had been his 
custom merely to jot down a few notes on a slip of paper and to extem- 
porize his talks as circumstances dictated. But he came now to realize the 
full potentialities of his own College magazine, which in four years (under 
Aitken Crawshaw’s editorship) had attained an air of permanency and a 
wide circle of readers. Henceforth the Editor was to receive, as H. C. Colles 
remarks, “ a careful manuscript written out subsequently in his own hand,” 


The tradition which Parry thus formed has been upheld, with but one 
break, right up to the present day ; and these addresses form in themselves 
the finest testimonial to those who have ruled over College during the last 
fifty years. No one will gainsay that tradition is most laudable—so long 
as it retains some useful purpose ; but there is no denying that it is a hard 
taskmaster. As Parry once said :—‘‘I get rather uncomfortable about 
these addresses .. . if I say the same things a few times over, that truthful 
magazine comes along and puts the fact right under the eyes of such as 
can read, and their faith may be sorely shaken by being reminded they 
have heard it all before.’’ Naturally if one reads through a whole series, 
as we have but recently done, the truth that there is indeed this risk is 
borne out ; it seems therefore a little curious that the burden should not 
have been lightened, as time went on, by confining the address to the 
beginning of the academic year : Sir Hugh Allen certainly came to think 
that way and, having conformed to tradition for no less than forty-two 
terms, wrote to all his students saying he had decided to do just that. 
But, having broken thus far with what was customary, he went even further; 
more than four years were to pass before he addressed College again— 
and that was to be his farewell on September 20, 1937. 


Whether the magazine not printing the last of his long series of 
addresses—the one heralding Summer Term, 1933—weighed with the 
Director at all in coming to this decision, one may only conjecture ; yet 
its omission, when one looks back, proves to us disappointing. It was 
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College’s Jubilee year, and Sir Hugh had spoken as eloquently as had Parry 
twenty-five years before him ; but the magazine was now in a position to 
issue an extra Jubilee number and it was felt that his address ** dealt with 
matters which have already become, or will ultimately become, familiar 
to all readers.’”’ Allen had never sought, nor even perhaps appreciated, 
the publicity which the magazine gave to his words (he would often say he 
did not consider his opinions “* suitable for broadcasting ”’) and certainly 
he bore no grudge for this omission ; on the contrary, he awarded Frank 
Howes an Hon.A.R.C.M. for his notable handling of the journal during 
this year of celebration—both a unique and an imaginative reward. 


Sir George Dyson, successively Director of Music at Osborne, 
Marlborough, Rugby, Wellington and finally Winchester—and therefore 
by second nature a traditionalist—may well have viewed this long break 
in continuity with some disfavour ; whatever the case, he immediately 
reinstated the termly address—but with this chief difference: he contrived 
to say all he wished whilst using some three to four thousand fewer words 
than did his predecessors. Thus was reflected the pace of modern life 
as opposed to the more leisurely sumptuousness of the old—autre temps, 
autres maurs—and whereas the addresses of Parry and Allen had absorbed 
seven, cight and often nine pages of this magazine, those of Dyson made 
do with two or three. Of equal importance, especially to the students 
present, was Sir George’s immaculate elocution. His predecessors had 
tended to lack clarity—a concomitant to be expected with their more 
extempore style. Sir Eugene Goossens makes allusion to this in his 
autobiography when he writes ;—** His (Parry’s) addresses at the beginning 
of term were masterpieces of fine English. Unfortunately, we never 
knew this until we read them in the College Magazine (our italics), for he 
mumbled them, and the acoustics of the Concert Hall at that time were 
shocking—equalled only, in this respect, by the Memorial Hall at Eton.” 
Moreover Sir George had the acumen (a favourite word of his) to see that 
if the Director’s address were to be featured in each issue of the magazine, 
as a matter of course, then business-like arrangements should be made for 
the Editor to receive its contents at the earliest possible moment. No longer 
were there to be “ scorching mono-syllabic refusals to hand over a scarcely 
legible scribble” ; no longer * warfare lasting about seven weeks in each 
term, five years of which exhausted patience ’—as Herbert Howells once 
described the grim process of acquiring Sir Hugh’s scripts. 


Sir Ernest Bullock, during the last five years and more, has chosen to 
emulate Sir George’s good example ; so that the address, particularly in 
these days of retrenchment, is the least source of concern to the Editor, 
who has now but to go along on the first day of term and collect a few 
neatly typed pages from that genial College personality Thomas Manning 
—most loyal of secretaries to three Directors in succession. Yet, though 
the address itself may be so easily acquired, no one would deny that its 
composition, term after term, must entail a great deal of forethought and 
preparation—especially in latter days, when not only the curriculum but 
life itself has become so much more complicated. Moreover, it is essential 
that these addresses should be preserved in the future as they have been 
in these pages during the last fifty years ; for not only do they give account 
of those changes in our status and our aims, which the passage of the years 
has brought about, but must also inevitably reflect the characteristics of 
the period and the personality of each Director in turn—all matters of 
concern to the future historian and biographer. 


No. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1958 


ee) 


PY NHERE are many qualities, common to all other professions and 
callings, which go to make a really fine musician, apart from the 
obvious gifts of a natural musical talent and an outstanding ability. 

To-day let us briefly consider two only : (a) enthusiasm and (4) control or 

self-discipline. These qualities should be complementary, if the best 

result is to be obtained. A professional musician needs to preserve an 
enthusiasm for music, which remains fresh throughout life. It must rest 
on a sure foundation, which is capable of producing a deep and abiding 
enthusiasm, which stimulates and drives him to the highest peak of 
achievement possible, not for his own satisfaction but for the good of 
music as a whole. Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams is a striking living 
example, of whom we of the Royal College of Music are justifiably proud. 
Recently at the age of 85 he has produced his 9th symphony. It is a 
mature work, showing an adventurous musical mind still exploring fresh 
orchestral colourings with zest and youthful vitality. But throughout 
his life he has kept alive an enthusiasm and interest for music of every 
description. By his compositions he has enriched British contemporary 
music in a remarkable way. Think of the variety he has given, arrange- 
ments of folk music which he and others have collected, symphonic and 
orchestral music, concertos for unusual instruments and chamber music, 
opera, choral music and songs, church music, hymns and carols, ballet 
and film music, music for festivals and occasions such as two coronations. 

But not content to stop there, he has been a provider of music for all sorts 

and conditions of peoples, music for the home, for schools, Women’s 

Institutes, Rural Music Schools, Military bands and Brass bands, etc. 

It is a wonderful achievement and has been done because he has actively 

supported, inspired, conducted, directed, and encouraged both profes- 

sionals and amateurs in their musical activities. 


Left to itself, enthusiasm is apt to burn white hot at times only to 
cool later when reaction setsin. At that point self-discipline should step in 
to temper the flame of enthusiam and prevent it from dying out altogether. 
A controlled and self-disciplined enthusiasm has the best chance of endur- 
ing. Its flame burns steadily, and although on occasions it burns more 
brightly than at other times, yet it never falls below a point which is 
insufficient to keep it alight. Of course enthusiasm can more easily be 
kindled when an occasion presents itself. But rather like one’s own 
birthday or some anniversary, the feeling one gets is that these celebrations 
do not come often enough, although at the time they serve their purpose. 
There is an element of artificiality about a spasmodic enthusiasm, and 
moreover it can so easily be lost if it is not caught on the wing so to speak. 
Similarly with an enthusiasm which only thrives on applause, but which 
tends to wither and die when applause is withheld. 


Rather it is the disciplined enthusiasm for the daily task, the regular 
self-imposed routine which I commend to you. It is the only way to 
achieve a standard and sustain it in many walks of life but particularly in 
music. Every professor knows that occasionally one of his gifted 
students will play or sing like an angel, and at other times perform 
pretty badly. All sorts of reasons may account for the good performances 
and all types of excuses can be invented to explain away the bad. But a 
student’s ideal aim should be that all his performances or work done 
should be good, and sometimes will even reach a point of excellence. 
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If the ideal is less than good, it should not be considered or countenanced. 
Every professional artist's problem with his public, right from the 
beginning of time has been a battle against conditions, a fight to control 
human nature, and against everything likely to stand in the way of giving 
expression to the highest artistry of which he is capable. 


Knowing from my own experience how important a disciplined 
enthusiasm is in life, whenever I talk to a student about his work, almost 
always I enquire whether he has made a personal time-table for practice, 
reading, study and recreation. If not I urge him to make one and stick 
to it, It is the formation of this habit which is essential. Youthful 
enthusiasm is precious, but it will wane eventually without disciplined 
control to sustain it. Once enthusiasm is lost beyond recovery a musician 
becomes a time server, merely doing a job, which helps neither himself 
nor his art. Enthusiasm without discipline is like knowledge without 
wisdom. Only combined can the two bring the fullest benefit. 


Quite suddenly at the end of last term Mr. John Snowden died. For 
some time he had been suffering great pain from arthritis, which he bore 
with courage and patience. But the severe cold of this last winter was 
a strain, and when he became ill with bronchial pneumonia he had not the 
strength to resist the attack. We mourn his death. He hada long associ- 
ation with this College, both as a scholar and professor. We, his other 
friends and his pupils will ever remember him, and we send our sincere 
sympathy to his relatives. 


BEETHOVEN LETTERS 
IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


By EMILY ANDERSON 


PROLONGED and intensive search for the original letters of 

Beethoven, cither written in his hand or merely dictated and 

signed by him, has revealed some strange and interesting facts. 
For surely it would be natural to assume that not only libraries and 
museums but also the long established conservatoires and academies of 
music would be the likely repositories of these valuable documents. 
Yet this is not so ; and the reason probably is that schools of music un- 
fortunately are among the Cinderellas of public institutions and must 
await the gifts of some munificent fairy godmother. Indeed, apart from 
the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde founded in 1812, which among 
its many departments has a famous conservatoire opened in 1821, the 
only colleges of music possessing letters of Beethoven are those in Paris, 
London, Stockholm and Leningrad. Vienna has a fine collection of about 
140, which includes nearly all the letters Beethoven wrote to the Archduke 
Rudolph, his young patron and pupil. All these were bequeathed and are 
to be found among the musical MSS. and early engraved editions in the 
archives of the Society. As to the other schools of music, Paris has four 
Beethoven letters, Leningrad two and Stockholm one. Hence the Royal 
College of Music is truly fortunate in its possession of twenty-one, 
several of which are in a fine state of preservation and two of which appear 
to be newly discovered ; at any rate they have not been included in any 
editions of Beethoven’s correspondence. 
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The Royal College of Music collection of Beethoven letters can be 
divided into three groups, inasmuch as they have been acquired by bequest 
at different periods. ; 

First of all, there are on permanent loan to the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the British Museum since 1946 two holograph letters of Beethoven 
among several others written by composers and musicians, and various 
personal communications addressed to former Directors of the College. 
One of these holographs, written from Baden on July 4, 1813, is a long 
letter of three quarto pages (with the address and seal on the fourth page) 
to Josef von Varena, a lawyer who held a prominent administrative 
appointment at Graz and was very active in organizing charity concerts 
for the local convent school of the Ursuline nuns and for the poor of the 
district. Varena, who had met Beethoven at Teplitz in the summer of 
1811, was an enthusiastic admirer of his compositions, many of which 
were performed at Graz. The other holograph is a short one to 
Beethoven’s gay young friend Karl Holz, a government official and a 
good amateur violinist, who during the years 1825-6 seems to have 
ousted the faithful but rather boring Schindler from the composer’s 
company. This note, which is not dated, is rather faded and not easy 
to decipher. There is also in this collection a letter dated February 24, 1825 
from Beethoven’s youngest brother Johann to an unspecified London 
publisher, offering him seven of his brother’s latest compositions, 
Op. 124-130. 

The second and most valuable group of letters is in a collection of 
Beethoveniana bequeathed to the Royal College of Music by their owner 
F. C. Prévité. Here there are 16, all written to Giannatasio del Rio 
(including one to his wife), who was the proprietor of the boarding school 
where Beethoven’s nephew Karl was educated for two years, from Febru- 
ary, 1816 to January, 1818. These letters and other documents bearing on 
this period in Beethoven’s life have been discussed in an article by C. B, 
Oldman entitled “* A Beethoven Friendship,” published in Music and 
Letters, Vol. XVIIl. No. 4. October 1936, Pp. 328-36. They were then 
in private ownership in England. 

It may be of interest to those who feel prompted to study the auto- 
graphs, to have a short account of the circumstances which led to the 
writing of these letters to Giannatasio del Rio. Thirty-two of them have 
survived, and the Royal College of Music is to be congratulated on possess- 
ing half of them, including one which was first published by the writer 
of the article in Music and Letters, p. 334. 

Beethoven’s younger brother, Kaspar Anton Carl, who was a banker, 
died of tuberculosis in November, 1815. By a codicil to his will, which 
was extracted from him on his deathbed, he entrusted to his wife and to 
his elder brother the joint guardianship of his only child Karl, then aged 
nine. Beethoven, who intensely disliked his sister-in-law, a woman 
of dubious morals, was determined to safeguard her son from her evil 
influence. For five years he fought hard to obtain the legal right to the 
sole guardianship of his nephew and finally succeeded—but alas! at 
what cost to both his ward and to himself! However, these later 
events are outside the scope of this article. For with the possible 
exception of the short pencilled note first published by C. B. Oldman all 
the letters to Giannatasio del Rio (including the one to his wife) were 
written during the years 1816-18. 

Cajetan Giannatasio del Rio, of Spanish extraction, had opened his 
boarding school in Vienna in 1798, at first in the centre of the town. 
Later on, in fact shortly after Karl’s arrival in February, 1816, it was 
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removed to the Landstrasse, then a pleasant suburb, where it was housed 
in a spacious building surrounded by a large garden, which also contained 
a “* garden house”’, occupied now and then by visitors. In 1817 Beethoven 
who had evidently intimated his desire to live nearer his nephew, was offered 
this “* garden house’’, but decided against it and instead took rooms in 
the neighbourhood. This is the subject of one of the Royal College of 
Music letters. 

Giannatasio del Rio had two daughters who were both musical, 
Fanny born in 1790, and Anna (Nanni) born two years later. On the 
occasion of the latter’s marriage in February, 1819 to Leopold Schmerling, 
a Viennese lawyer, Beethoven composed a little wedding song, an auto- 
graph copy of which is in the Royal College of Music file of Beethoveniana. 
Anna’s daughter, Frau Pessiak-Schmerling, who inherited all the family’s 
Beethoven letters (and other MSS.) lent these documents to Eduard Duboc 
(alias Robert Waldmiiller), editor of the Leipzig periodical Die Grenz- 
boten, who published some of them in April and May, 1857, grievously 
mutilated, with many misreadings, some sad omissions and in a far 
from sensible order. These garbled versions have been reproduced again 
and again by the compilers of the various collected editions of Beethoven’s 
letters. Yetin 1887 Thayer when collecting material for his great standard 
biography of Beethoven traced many of the autographs to the firm of 
William Witt, the successor of Ewer & Co. in London, where he carefully 
copied them in person and thus provided in his third and fourth volumes 
much more reliable versions than the Grenzboten ones. 

But to return to the Giannatasio del Rio episode on which a good deal 
of light has been shed by certain entries in a diary kept by Fanny, the 
eldest daughter, between the years 1812 and 1824. This journal of a 
rather sentimental young lady who after being twice crossed in love 
appears to have made Beethoven the object of a tender compassion 
and possibly of an affection that was not requited, forms the basis of a 
little book published by Ludwig Nohl in 1875 with the title ‘“ Eine stille 
Liebe zu Beethoven”’. It appeared in an English translation in 1876. 
Moreover long extracts from Fanny’s diary, in fact all the portions 
referring to Beethoven, are to be found in the Thayer-Deiters-Riemann 
biography. Vol. IV. Pp. 523-41. On the whole the real value of her 
journal lies in the evidence it provides for affixing approximate dates 
to Beethoven’s letters to her father, only two of which were dated by their 
writer. For Fanny either quotes portions of these letters on the days 
they were received or alludes to events which occurred on particular days 
and are mentioned by Beethoven. Thus it is now possible to arrange all 
these undated autographs in a more or less convincing order. 

This file of Beethoveniana also contains a letter, dated July 13, 1825 
from Beethoven to his youngest brother Johann, the pharmaceutical 
chemist, who had retired from business and was living on his estate at 
Gneixendorf ; a useful facsimile of the only extant letter, dated August 4, 
1800, from Beethoven to the poet Friedrich Matthisson, whose poem 
** Adelaide ** he had set to music and published in 1797 as Op. 46 ; 
a letter from Karl to a young lady (probably Fanny), apologizing for his 
naughty behaviour and asking her to put in a good word for him to her 
parents ; a draft of a letter from Fanny to Beethoven, dated August 9, 
I817, which is mentioned in the Thayer-Deiters-Riemann biography, 
Vol. IV. P. 36, n. 3; and a stray envelope addressed in Beethoven’s 
hand to Giannatasio del Rio with the remark in his peculiar French 
“les treises florins tout 4 fait oublies, je vous les donnerais demain,” 
and an unusually fine seal. 
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Lastly, in November, 1956 the Royal College of Music had a most 
astonishing windfall. Though not actually a bequest, this small collection 
of autograph letters discovered in a safe in the building, where it had 
lain hidden for 56 years at least, might almost be regarded as of this nature, 
that is to say, an intended bequest by the first Director, Sir George Grove, 
who died in 1900. The brown paper parcel contained not only letters 
to Grove but also autograph letters of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Spontini. 

The two Beethoven holographs, one a known letter to Sigmund 
Anton Steiner, the music publisher, and the other, apparently a newly 
discovered one, to Antonio Diabelli, also a music publisher in Vienna, 
are in a fine state of preservation, inasmuch as they have been so long 
protected from daylight and the touch of human hands. This sensational 
find was made the subject of an article by The Times music critic on 
December 7, 1956 with the apt title ‘‘ Treasure trove at the Royal 
College.” 


The omniscient Thayer knew that Grove possessed the letter to 
Steiner, for his ownership is mentioned in the footnote to Theyer-Deiters- 
Riemann. Vol. Ill. P. 623. The hitherto unrecorded letter to Diabelli 
was probably written in the spring of 1823 when Beethoven after con- 
siderable hesitation had decided to allow the firm of Cappi and Diabelli 
to publish his 33 pianoforte variations on a waltz composed by the latter, 
and before going off to the country was arranging with Schindler for the 
copying and proof-reading. Here is a translation of the autograph 
a facsimile of which appears opposite. 

My dear Diabelli ! 

In my opinion the copying could be done in the following way, 
which would be best for you and for me. My manuscript is written on 
sheets. You could give Schindler all the sheets you have copied and your 
copy as well. You would always have this returned to you on the day I 
received it. In this way we should both press on quickly with the work— 


In the greatest haste 
your friend 
Beethoy[en]. 


Is it not more than probable that this letter is the ‘souvenir’ to which 
Grove refers in his lively account of a visit with his travelling companion 
Arthur Sullivan to the home of Carl Anton Spina in Vienna in the autumn 
of 1867 ? Spina had taken over the firm of Cappi and Diabelli in 1852. 
Grove was collecting Schubert material in Vienna. On October 9, 1867 
he wrote to Miss Olga von Glehn (See Charles L. Graves: Life and 
letters of Sir George Grove. London, 1903. P. 144), and a passage in this 
letter runs as follows : ‘‘ Spina produces about 12 letters from Beethoven 
to his firm (Diabelli)—never printed or seen before by profane eyes— 
and reads them all to us which, as they are worse than Hebrew to make 
out, is a work of time and a cause of more raptures (for they really are 
very curious and interesting and show him to be, what I have always 
believed, but never could get Arthur to acknowledge before, so like 
Tennyson in everything—his fondness for friends and dislike of strangers 
and his constant mention of the “ honorar’ for his pieces). At last Spina 
selected one with a clearer signature than the rest and begged me to keep 
it as a ‘souvenir’ ; more raptures, more bad German from the happy 
recipient, more handshaking.” 
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SYMPHONIC STRUCTURE 
By EDMUND RUBBRA 


QERHAPS the most legitimate reason for talking about music is to 
show that talking about music is a peripheral activity that in reality 
gets us nowhere. Or it may be truer to say that it gets us somewhere 

but not where we want to get. 

The composer’s task in dealing with the primal stuff of music is to 
find potentialities of relationship that at the same time satisfy an inner 
compulsion and satisfy others. Having been found and responded to, 
they can then be accepted as valid foundations on which to build further. 
If there is no response from others—and the field of art must be littered 
with the dead ends of experiments that found no answering need in others 

we can take it that either there will never be a response, or that the time 

is not ripe for there to be one. 

Large musical structures, such as the symphony, cannot then come 
into being without a previous chain of acceptances. A composer accom- 
plishes much if he adds a link to this chain. If, however, this simile is taken 
too literally it will give the impression that the symphony must necessarily 
grow longer and longer and employ larger and larger forces if it is to 
develop. At one time it looked as though such a growth was inevitable, 
but, thank Heaven, we no longer envisage the form as a huge Gladstone- 
bag, into which everything can be packed and nothing ever found. 

It has been argued that there is such a thing as a genuine “ symphonic 
texture ’’ which, laid down for all time by Beethoven, cannot materially 
change. But Beethoven himself, in the choral ending to No. 9, introduced 
an entirely new element in symphonic thought. It is one that could never 
have been foretold as a legitimate development, simply because it is 
meaningless to isolate such a feature from its imaginative context. Similarly, 
the side-drum in Nielsen’s 5th Symphony, the pianissimo epilogue to 
Vaughan Williams’s 6th Symphony and the soprano solo in his ** Pastoral’’ 
Symphony are unique extensions of texture occasioned by the inability of 
normal means to convey the composer’s thoughts and feeling. The 
unorthodox and completely unclassical spacing of flute and low strings 
at the beginning of the slow movement of Sibelius’s 4th Symphony is an 
extension dictated by the rare starkness of the basic idea. No one, then, 
can foretell what changes can take place in the symphony. New worlds 
open out suddenly with the advent, it may be, of just one new work, and 
although inspired guesses may prove true, we can never lay down lines 
for art to follow. ‘To try to do so is to be at the mercy of planners whose 
passion for historical neatness induces us to see “‘ trends” instead of 
individuals. 

When a composer thinks symphonically he thinks in terms of a massed 
texture, and it is this rather than the inner “‘ philosophical ” content that 
distinguishes symphonic ideas from, say, string quartet ideas. The 
intimate interplay of solo instruments in a quartet can give unique depth 
and purity, whereas the strengthening of individual lines in a symphony 
by many different personalities adds considerably to the width of tonal 
perspectives. 

Such a widening brings the symphony potentially in line with the 
grand scale ofan epic poem. But it can only be made actual if its idiom is a 
“strong”? one. Strength of idiom is a difficult thing to define, but I am 
certain that one of its chief characteristics is vitality of line, by which I 
do not necessarily mean counterpoint in the obvious sense. It is, I 
believe, no accident that “ impressionism ”’ in music has not produced an 
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outstanding symphony, and that in France, the natural home of * im- 
pressionism,” the only symphonies that maintain their hold are those by 
Roussel, a composer who, like Berlioz, is outside the main stream of 
French music, and who incorporates in his music elements of rhythm and 
line of unmistakeable sharpness of definition, and harmonies that are 
unambiguous. The moral of this is that without a positive and an assertive 
idiom—of whatever kind—the precise logic of symphonic thinking cannot 
function. One cannot Aint at a symphony, nor can one approach the 
writing of it obliquely : it must be an unequivocal assertion, and judgment 
can then be made on the basis of the value of the assertion. 

To go further than this would be to lead the discussion away from 
generalities into the realm of particulars. Such is not my aim here, The 
analysis of a single symphony gives us an insight into the generalities of 
symphonic form and texture, but it can never so rigidly define it as to make 
ita pattern for future symphonic behaviour. 


STUDYING WITH WEBERN 


By HUMPHREY SEARLE 


N 1937 I was lucky enough to be awarded the Octavia scholarship 
from the R.C.M. ; this enabled me to go to Vienna and study with 
Dr. Anton Webern. At this time Webern was living at Maria 

Enzersdorf, a small village about 12 miles south of Vienna ; he and his 
family had the upper part of a small house on the outskirts of the village. 
We began our work with a detailed study of Schoenberg’s Treatise of 
Harmony, which took us several months ; in my very first lesson Webern 
spoke for an hour merely on the properties and characteristics of the 
major triad and made this absorbingly interesting. One felt that he really 
knew the nature of music and its fundamental laws, not as a set of academic 
rules, but as a living evolutionary process which was in a perpetual state 
of growth. We studied the development of classical and romantic 
harmony right up to the methods of Debussy, early Bartok, and Schoen- 
berg in his tonal works, and Webern showed how this naturally led to 
the breakdown of tonality ; hence, the next step, to atonal and later to 
twelve-tone music, was purely an evolutionary phase, and not an arbitrary 
decision on the part of Schoenberg and his followers. He followed this 
up by some analyses of twelve-tone works: at this time he had just 
completed his Piano Variations and was working on his String Quartet 
Op. 28. As well as my individual lessons with him | also attended the 
private lectures which he gave at regular intervals to a group of friends 
and pupils. In these he analysed the structure of a number of works 
from Bach to Schoenberg and demonstrated the inevitability of the 
evolutionary process in music. In fact he regarded all music as being the 
expression of a natural law, and the twelve-tone method therefore was 
merely the latest stage in this historical process. 

Furthermore, he regarded each note in a piece of music as being of 
individual importance and as making its own contribution to the sound 
of the whole : he used even to play my harmony exercises over on the 
piano, breaking each chord so that each individual note could be heard, 
and playing each chord with a different kind of tone-colour or dynamic 
expression. Hence all his pupils were taught by him the importance of 
making every note in a composition play its part in the structure of the 
whole, and of never writing one note more than was necessary. They 
also realized that the sound of the music was of extreme importance to 
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him ; but he did not regard tone-colour as a mere impressionist or point- 
illist adjunct to the musical thought—on the contrary, the timbre and 
colour of each individual note played its part in the structure of the work 
asawhole. This may be seen in all his music from first to last, and a work 
like the Orchestral Variations Op. 30 makes it especially clear: here 
not only does each note make its effect as a part of the twelve-note series, 
but the way in which each phrase is given to a different instrument or 
group of instruments actually plays a structural part in the build-up of 
the work. 

Webern had to contend with many difficulties during that period. 
Though Austria had not yet been occupied by the Nazis, the Schuschnigg 
Government frowned on new tendencies in the arts, and the only modern 
Austrian music that could be heard in the big orchestral concerts was 
that of conservative composers of the older generation, mainly followers 
of Richard Strauss. The music of Schoenberg, Berg, Webern and their 
followers could only be heard at the chamber concerts of the Austrian 
Section of the I.S.C.M., which had no money for large-scale performances. 
Indeed, musical taste in Vienna at that time was so conservative that when 
Barték’s Music for Strings and Percussion was given its first performance 
in Vienna in January, 1938, it was soundly hissed by the audience, and 
the orchestra had to burst into Tchaikovsky’s “* 1812” to save the situa- 
tion. However, Webern heard the Barték work on the radio and was 
extremely impressed by it, especially the first movement, which, he said 
to me, “ shows that Barték is working in much the same direction as we 
are’ ; and in spite of the lack of appreciation of his own music he never 
swerved for one moment from his idealistic path. He simply knew 
that what he was doing was right, because it was based on natural law, 
and there was no questioning of this. His own faith was a blend of 
Christian mysticism and of Goethean pantheism—Goethe’s Farbenlehre 
invariably lay on his table—and he was particularly attracted to the 
poems of Hélderlin, as may be seen from many remarks in his letters, 
and also from the texts which Hildegard Jone wrote for several of his last 
works, including Das Augenlicht and the First and Second Cantatas : 
these are in many ways akin to Hélderlin’s poems. In the words of one 
of his pupils, ‘‘ Webern was a fanatical lover of plants and all things that 
grow,’’ and it was this love of life that is perhaps the key to his character. 
He was not a mathematician in music ; indeed to him music was a mystery 
to be approached humbly and with awe. 

I left Vienna at the end of February, 1938 : his last words to me were 
‘** T hope we shall have another meeting in Vienna” ; but alas ! it was not 
to be. Webern suffered untold privations under the Nazi régime, and the 
final tragic blow was when a bullet fired by one of the occupation troops 
accidentally killed him in September, 1945. But his work lives on for 
all of us. 


MICROPHONE BALANCE 
By SHIRLEY DU BOULAY 


H, I see, you hear it, you don’t just see it on dials.’ This remark, 
delivered by an intelligent musician, shows just how little many 
musicians understand about the much-criticised art of microphone 

balance. As recording and broadcasting play a large part in the life and 

income of practical musicians, and as the balance contributes consider- 
ably to the success of the performance, it may be worth trying to explain 

a little of what goes on in a studio. 
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This business of “capturing sound” is in many ways the aural 
equivalent of photography. In both cases the fleeting instant has become 
permanent, and as both are reproductions, the excitement of simply 
being there is absent. Daffodils, gay and windswept, may appear perfect 
in their natural setting, but try to photograph them, and you will find the 
light is not quite right, the background too fussy, and what was charming 
abandon now merely a muddle. So to produce a “ natural ” photograph 
many devices of lighting, exposure and touching up have to be used- 
“the art which covers art.’ And so with microphone balance—a tech- 
nique must be evolved, half art, half science, that the sound may be both 
pleasing and realistic. 

As the photographer chooses his lens, so the balancer chooses his 
microphones, and the qualities that most concern him are the frequency 
range and directional properties. Assuming one is using high grade 
microphones, there is not a lot to choose between them in frequency 
characteristics. Good musical reproduction requires a range of from 
30-13,000 cycles per second, and top grade microphones can cope with this, 
though the issue is complicated by the fact that no microphone is equally 
sensitive at all angles—there is a considerable fall-off at high frequencies 
from sounds approaching the microphone obliquely. 


Ideally, the aim is, of course, a faithful reproduction of the sound 
heard in the studio, but this “ truth at all costs ” attitude can be overdone, 
if it is at the cost of a pleasing sound. Sometimes the balancer can help 
the singer with slightly edgy top notes or the flautist with noisy keys to his 
instrument, by using a microphone that is less sensitive in the upper 
frequencies and therefore more flattering to the performance. This con- 
troversy of truth versus euphony is a long-standing one on which agree- 
ment may never be reached, but it is worth remembering that when a 
performance relies on sound alone it is bound to lose something of the 
artist’s personality, and surely a little compensation need not be spurned ? 

Microphones can be bi-directional, omni-directional or cardioid 
(receptive in a wide arc, almost heart-shaped), and these directional 
properties are linked with the problem of acoustics, of which the most 
important facet in broadcasting is the ratio of direct to reflected sound, 
If there is too much reflected sound the reproduction lacks clarity and 
if too little it sounds dead. This in turn depends to a certain extent on 
the reverberation time of the studio, that is, the time taken for a sound to 
die away once the sound source is switched off. Reverberation time is 
affected by the shape of the room, the amount of soft furnishings (or 
audience !) in it and perhaps most of all by the consistency of the walls. 
Stone or glass, being hard, reflect far more sound than does wood, which 
absorbs a good deal. Thus St. Paul’s Cathedral has a reverberation time 
of 8 seconds whereas the Royal Festival Hall’s is 1:85 seconds. 


But the balancer is not entirely at the mercy of his studio’s accoustics, 
for there is much he can do. For instance, if he wants a tight, close 
dance band balance in a highly reverberant studio, he can deaden the 
acoustic by judicious placing of soft (absorbent) screens ; working with 
close microphones and using cardioids will lessen the amount of reflected 
sound so that the studio sounds lessflive. Conversely, there is the problem 
of balancing a string orchestra, where you want a full, reverberant sound, 
in a dead studio—there science comes to the rescue with “ artificial 
reverberation.” The most usual method is the use of the echo room. 
A given amount of each microphone’s output, selected by the balancer, 
is fed into a highly reverberant room. The sound, full and resonant, is 
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picked up by another microphone and fed back into the listening room, 
where it is mixed with the direct studio sound. This device, generally 
known as “echo,” can alter the apparent acoustics of a studio, giving a 
lively, resonant sound in a dead studio. It can give fulness to a thin, 
dry sound, thereby flattering it, and it can help with the problem of 
perspective, (The overall perspective of a programme is an individual 
matter, some like a close sound, others prefer a more distant balance— 
but once that is established then the sounds within it must be in perspective. 


Let us now see how this is put into practice. Piano playing was 
once defined with glorious over-simplification as “ find, press, let go.” 
Microphone balance could almost be ‘ putting the right microphone 
in the right place and mixing their outputs correctly.” We have dealt 
briefly with the choice of microphone—but now, what is the right place? 
The position, angle and tilt of a microphone are always critical, but if 
you look at a dozen different set-ups you will see that there is really no 
standard placing. The important thing is to /isten. Whether the micro- 
phone is on the floor or suspended in a corner of the studio is of no 
significance, provided the sound is right. There are, however, a few 
things to bear in mind. A microphone behind a flautist helps to lessen 
key clatter (his head being an obstruction), a hard screen behind horns 
reflects more sound on the main microphone, a close microphone on 
percussion carefully used can be effective and heightening the microphone 
gives less bass, as low frequencies tend to go along the floor. Strangely 
enough, a solo piano is one of the hardest things to balance. It is quite 
a problem to get the whole range in good perspective and sounding rich 
yet clear, resonant yet well defined. Then there is the varying strength 
of instruments. The ‘cellos are of course stronger than the violins and, 
other things being equal, the microphone should be nearer the weaker 
instruments as the greater strength will compensate for the increased 
distance, The woodwind section is often tricky—generally the clarinet 
is strong, the oboe and bassoon, though penetrating, tend to sound distant, 
and the flute to vary—the upper register will come through anything 
whereas the low notes get lost very easily. 


There are often occasions which call for extra microphones, generally 
because the sound is not strong enough to compete with the other instru- 
ments. An amplified harpsichord continuo, muted trumpet, oboe obligato, 
celeste solo, for instance, often needs this help, if they are to be heard in 
the correct perspective. Many light music combinations, designed 
purely for radio, have no internal balance, and rely entirely on microphone 
mixing ; but this is almost a department of its own. A programme with 
many different combinations—orchestra, soloists, string quartet, solo 
pianist and harp, for instance ; a major choral work with orchestra, or a 
dance band, may need anything up to 18 microphones. Here, inciden- 
tally, there is the added problem of operational dexterity, simply manipu- 
lating the numerous controls. 


So far we have dealt mainly with what does on in the studio, but all 
that is to no effect if it is not mixed and controlled properly in the listening 
room. (Incidentally, a question frequently asked is ‘“‘Do you wear 
headphones ? which is ridiculous, for the quality would never be 
good enough ; one must listen on high quality loud speakers.) The amount 
of sound contributed by each microphone is controlled in the listening 
room by faders, which can be adjusted minutely until the overall sound, 
with “echo” if necessary, is right. Sometimes it is enough to set the 
faders at a given position and leave it at that, but more often it is necessary 
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to read the score ahead of the players and anticipate entries and dynamics 
much as a conductor does. This is particularly true if you have instru- 
ments of greatly varying strength playing on to the same microphone. 
An ocarina and a bass clarinet, for example, need to be carefully watched, 
as do bass drum and glock, tuba and muted trumpet. And frequently 
there are melodies, or important parts, which do not quite come through 
at the normal setting and need a little help. But all this is inextricably 
bound up with the question of internal balance. It is frequently said 
that musicians are in the hands of the balancers, but the reverse is also 
true. Unless the internal balance is right and is the same on transmission 
as on rehearsal, the balance is doomed. In allotting blame for bad balance 
the important thing to remember is that if one instrument in a group is 
consistently too loud or too soft, then the balancer is at fault, but if in, 
for example, the woodwind section, first the flute and then the clarinet is 
too prominent it is likely that the internal balance is wrong, for with only 
one microphone covering them, what can the balancer do ? 

Dynamics. This causes much and easily understood anger amongst 
musicians. The performer plays with what he thinks is a huge dynamic 
range, and on a recording finds his fortissimos are fortes and his pianissimos 
pianos. The fault is at the moment incurable, for it is due to technical 
limitation. The range of a symphony orchestra is 70 decibels (a decibel 
is a unit of loudness) but for technical reasons this range has to be com- 
pressed to about 24 decibels. On medium wave the transmitted sound 
is limited on the one hand by the noise level inherent in the circuit, which 
would mar the soft passages, and on the other by the danger of distortion 
if the transmitter is overloaded. Skilful control on the part of the balancer 
can emphasize contrasts within this range, but inevitably the performance 
cannot have the breadth of dynamics that a concert performance would 
have. The advent of V.H.F. has helped this, giving interference-free 
reception, and doubtless in a few years’ time when everyone has it this 
difficulty will be lessened. 

If all this has an air of “ special pleading’’ I make no apology. 
Microphone balance is a controversial and as yet unperfected science, 
and even experienced musicians disagree about what is or is not a good 
balance, as much as they do about tempi, interpretation, phrasing, or 
indeed any other aspect of music. (It was curious that after a recorded 
broadcast of a piano quintet each player said his own part was less 
prominent than he thought right !) 

The balancer’s aim is to give as realistic and pleasing a sound as 
possible in collaboration with the performers, Part of the fascination of 
the job lies in the countless and ever varying problems that arise at every 
performance. There is always more to learn, both in the musical matter of 
listening—he must listen at least as hard as a conductor—and in the tech- 
nical matter of finding a solution. 

Ss 


THE OLD G.R.S.M. 


By ANGELA BULL 


At the end of July, 1958, after 28 years of existence, the old G.R.S.M. 
comes to an end. During those years nearly a thousand R.C.M. Students 
have taken the Course and, on leaving College, the majority of these 
obtained posts in schools, though, after about five years of teaching, 
many of them dwindled into matrimony. 
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The old G.R.S.M. was instituted in 1930 to give teachers the Graduate 
Scale of Salary under the Burnham award. It was the successor of the 
R.C.M.’s Teachers’ Training Course, which entitled people to become 
“ registered teachers ’’ and gave them a sense of virtue but no monetary 
reward, In its first years the T.T.C. consisted only of a series of lectures ; 
there was no practical teaching and no compulsory examinations. 

In 1926, Sir Hugh Allen elected the first “* Junior Exhibitioners ” 
who were originally intended to be ‘** food for powder ” for the students in 
the T.T.C. In that year there were 36 students in the Course and 36 
children, nearly all beginners, were elected to be their individual instru- 
mental pupils and —in groups—their classes for Singing, Aural Training 
and Theory. They provided very useful practical experience. 

In those days the students attended lectures on :—Psychology, Dr. 
Buck ; History and Appreciation, Dr. Colles ; Aural Training, Mr. 
Allchin ; Class Singing, Dr. Jacques ; Choral Class, Dr. Jacques. Folk 
Dancing was a compulsory class. 

The institution of the Junior Exhibitioners soon brought about 
examinations, both written and practical, the latter with individual 
children and classes present, and as a result a special certificate was awarded 
to successful candidates. This certificate plus a School Certificate, three 
years at the R.C.M. and an A.R.C.M. entitled a student to be A.R.C.M. 
(T.D.), with the status of qualified non-graduate. But the most important 
thing was that the practical teaching and the examinations of the old 
T.T.C, made Heads of Schools consider applications from people just 
leaving College much more seriously and without doubt the practical 
teaching experience made these students more confident and competent in 
their first jobs. 

The G.R.S.M. took over the content of the T.T.C. lectures, adding 
classes in Keyboard Harmony, but, as it was a joint course, up to the 
outbreak of the war, half the lectures were given at the R.A.M., half at 
the R.C.M., and the students of both Institutions journeyed to and fro 
to attend them. 

In addition to the teaching of Junior Exhibitioners—who were now 
instituted at the R.A.M. to match up with the R.C.M.—the G.R.S.M. 
students did some school teaching practice, partly in primary and partly 
in secondary schools. 

The final examinations of the earlier years with Sir Hugh Allen 
present to question, criticize, argue, encourage and tease will be remem- 
bered by all who took them. Perhaps it will be of interest that the first 
papers were set by Sir Henry Hadow and in one of them appeared this 
question : “** I teach John music’ ; which is the most important word in 
this sentence ?” 

In the last twenty years there has been an immense increase in the 
number of music specialists required to teach in State Schools. This 
means class teaching—mainly Singing, some Appreciation and Theory, 
a little G.C.E. work, and, except for the latter, the chifdren in the classes 
are graded according to their academic and not their musical ability. 
In the teacher, therefore, the accent is on personality—the different types 
of personality that can control, interest and galvanize large classes of 
children, many of whom are quite unmusical. 

Although the old G.R.S.M. has always tried to equip its students for 
class teaching (as well as instrumental teaching), it has recently been 
criticized by the Ministry of Education on various counts, including the 
amusing one that the Junior Exhibitioners are too musical to be good 
teaching practice for students. In a rational world good musicians 
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would probably teach only musical children, but . . .. At any rate, the 
outcome of the criticism is the “ new” G.R.S.M., in which during three 
years students will pursue a wider curriculum at the R.C.M. and may 
follow this with a year for teachers’ training at some Institution recognized 
by the Ministry. It remains to be seen whether the wider musical curriculum 
does, in fact, make the students into better musicians and whether the 
Ministry’s teachers’ courses succeed better than the R.C.M. in making a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or vice versa, whichever is preferred. 

It is possible that, as time goes on, the Ministry may realize that 
there will be no hundred-per cent successful G.R.S.M.s until the curricu- 
lum in schools is altered and expanded for those children who may hope 
to specialize in music and become G.R.S.M.s in their turn. 

At any rate it is farewell to the *“* old G.R.” and, if any of its thousand 
past students read these words, may they have a friendly memory of the 
old Course—its preachers and teachers and trials and tribulations—its 
weaknesses, too. 


Only a day or two after handing me the corrected proof of this article, Angela died. 
She went home from College on the Friday evening, having been quite her usual lively self 
at lunch that day ; but she did not return on the Saturday morning, as was her usual 
practice. She died alone, suddenly and peacefully in her sleep ; yet she would not have 
considered herself alone—for she was in the company of her much loved pets, her beautiful 
cats, to whom she was so devoted. 

Her death is as tragic as it was unexpected: that the old G.R.S.M. should 
pass out of existence with her would seem only fitting. This ts not the place to assess her 
life and work at College and elsewhere ; that shall be done in next term's issue of this 
magazine. Meanwhile we can but mourn the loss of a genial and witty friend, the possessor 
of an exceptional brain, and one who—to use her own phrase—chose not to ™ dwindle 
into matrimony”, but rather to spend all her energies in helping the young students of this 
College, to which she was devoted. 

Epwin_ Brennow, 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ NINTH 
By RICHARD AUSTIN 


N spite of the forty-one symphonies of Mozart and the one hundred 
and four by Haydn, Symphony No. 9 has for years been regarded 
as the one by which the composer who achieves it is expected to show 

his real worth. There is a sort of tension in the air, Will it be the 
composer’s best ? And a half-formed question hovers on the lips— 
could it possibly, by a wonderful stroke of genius turn out to be better 
than Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ? And so, the first performance of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ latest symphony held many points of interest 
for the eager audience. He is, without doubt, England’s best-loved 
composer—as much, I think, for his personal qualities as for his music, 
and at the age of eighty-five, he was presenting to the World his Ninth 
Symphony. It is certain, 1 would say however, that Vaughan Williams 
himself had none of the above-mentioned thoughts when writing his 
music. 

Personal likes and dislikes are not of great value in assessing a work, 
especially at one hearing. If they were, | would be so far honest as to 
say that my favourite Vaughan Williams is contained in the earlier 
symphonies, the Tallis variations, Serenade to Music, Hugh the Drover 
and some exquisite passages in his light opera The Poisoned Kiss, while of 
the more contemporary works, I still find the Fourth Symphony the most 
arresting. But a work of the calibre of the Ninth is a welcome addition 
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to the long list of Vaughan Williams’ achievements, and it contains some 
notable features. One of these is the use of two instruments rarely 
encountered in symphonic music—the Fliigelhorn and the Saxophone. 
The former belongs chiefly to the Brass Band, and has a fat round timbre, 
well suited to the melodic phrases it is given. The Saxophone has entered 
the symphonic ficld before, but not often. Vaughan Williams himself 
has used it. In the new work, they appear prominently in the Scherzo, 
which they certainly enliven, though I thought that their well-known 
characteristics were not really absorbed by the symphonic setting in which 
they found themselves. 

What struck me most was the vigour of the writing and the certainty 
with which the composer sets out his ideas. You may or may not like 
what he says, but it is hard to misunderstand him. Even when the music 
is at its most enigmatic, there seems to be this same certainty of direction— 
the practiced hand in the mystical glove. And nowhere was this vitality, 
this consciousness of right, more in evidence than at the end of the whole 
work, which, for me, contained the finest pages of the score. I have never 
been aware of any pictorial images in Vaughan Williams’ music, but | 
could not escape the impression of the giant figure of the composer, 
brooding over the Universe, the music returning to its source again and 
again, as the mind to a problem that appears to have no solution, to find, 
in the end a fine declaration of Faith, in the face of which even the unsolved 
problems cease to be important. 


Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 9 in E minor was given its first performance by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent on April 2 at the 
Royal Festival Hall, during the Royal Philharmonic Society's one-hundred-and-forty-sixth 
season, 


TERM DATES 1958-59 
Christmas, 1958 : September 22 to December 13. 
Easter, 1959 : January 5 to March 28. 
Summer, 1959 : April 27 to July 18. 
Christmas, 1959 : September 21 to December 12. 


R.C.M. UNION 


This Spring term, like many another, has been a quiet one for the Union, with no 
special activity apart from usual routine business. 

Some good friends have died but, in spite of this sad loss, the membership is fairly 
well maintained—however, when the new subscription rates come into force in 
September, it is to be hoped that there will not be a rush of resignations. 


Puytus Carey Foster, Hon. Secretary. 


BIRTHS 


Goopwin.—To Peter and Maureen* (née Elphick) a son, David Peter, brother for 
Julia Ann, on February 4, 1958. 

Leake.—To Donald and Beryl* (née Colley) a son, Richard Andrew, on June 3, 1957. 

LEIDEMAN.—In February, 1958, to Shirley (née Eyre) and Ture, a daughter, Anita 
Elizabeth, at Malm6, Sweden. 

McCrystat.—To Dick and Margaret * (née Brolly) a son, Walter James, on February 28, 
1958, in U.S.A. 

* Indicates Collegian 


DEATHS 


BippuLten.—Michael David, on March 30, 1958, aged 19. 
BuLi.—Ella Angela, on May 3, 1958. 

Davies.—Tudor Davies, on April 2, 1958, aged 65. 
SNowbEN.—John Keighley Snowden, on March 29, 1958, aged 66. 
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OBITUARIES 


JOHN KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 
1892—1958 


It was a shock to his many friends to hear of John Keighley Snowden’s sudden 
death, which occurred on March 29. 

He first came to College in 1909 having won an open scholarship which lasted 
until 1914. He won both the Schofield Prize and Leslie Alexander Gift for ‘cello 
playing in 1912 and took his A.R.C.M. two years later. Among his immediate contem- 
poraries were Dr. Howells, Eugene and Leon Goossens, Harry Stubbs, Thomas 
Peatfield, Dora Garland (who, | believe, was the first lady ever to become principal 
violinist in a symphony orchestra and who later became Mrs. Harold Darke), Cedric 
Sharpe and Aubrey Brain. It is never safe to mention names (one so frequently omits 
many who would like to have been included, but may have been unintentionally left out) 
but the above list will serve to show that Snowden’s days at College were of a good 
vintage period and well up to the finest tradition. On leaving College, he at once 
became a member of that superb orchestra, led by Albert Sammons, formed and 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, which played in the unforgettable season (1914) of 
Russian Opera and Ballet—including among others, Challiapin and Karsavina. 

Then came World War One in August, 1914, when many young men on the 
threshold of their careers felt it to be their duty to enlist—Snowden was one of these and 
joined the forces voluntarily, before conscription was brought in. He was wounded 
and came back to an England then known to the troops as “ Blighty.” After recovery 
he was sent to America to help train their troops, but that camp had to be dispersed 
owing to the appalling ravages of the 1918 influenza which, | believe, accounted for even 
more casualties throughout the world than the actual war itself—and Heaven knows 
these were bad enough. 

Snowden joined the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, on being discharged from the army 
at the end of the war, and stayed as a member until and including Sir Henry Wood's 
Jubilee Year. 

He gradually formed quite a large teaching connection and was appointed to many 
important schools— Northampton School of Music, Bishops Stortford, Malden (Essex) 
School for Girls, Mill Hill, Harrow, Wellington College, Winchester, Reading University 
—in fact one began to wonder if there were any schools at which he did not teach ! 
He gave recitals at the Aeolian and Grotian Halls with his sister Marion Snowden, 
with whom he also broadcast sonatas for piano and violoncello. He was appointed a 
professor at College in 1923 and, so far as I can remember, there was no sign at that time 
of the cruel and distorting arthritis which he bore so heroically in his last years. 

Recently he was elected to the Committee of the London Violoncello Club ; this 
gave him great pleasure, but not greater than to its members, His genial personality 
will be sadly missed by his friends and especially, in his favourite seat in the dining room, 
by his fellow professors. 

Ivor JAMES 


We have received the following * postscript’ from Mr, Harvey Phillips :- 


| remember it being said in the early 1930's, that if you cared to visit any one of the 
Public Schools within a wide radius of London, or Reading University, you would 
probably find John Snowden teaching the ‘cello. 

Whatever the degree of ability his pupils may have had, he brought to them the 
same enthusiasm and patience. Patience in a teacher is a great virtue, and John had it 
in abundance. 

At Concerts, his enthusiasm was reserved for performances that really meant 
something to him, and not necessarily for technical perfection. He had the College so 
much at heart that it saddened his many friends and colleagues to see him suffer so 
much in the past year or so ; but he struggled on courageously, with that sincerity of 
purpose which was the hallmark of all his endeavours. 


TUDOR DAVIES 
APRIL 2, 1958 


The news of the sudden death of Tudor Davies at his country cottage in Mon- 
mouthshire came as a shock not only to his many friends but to his countless admirers 
everywhere. Although he achieved international fame as a singer and enjoyed living 
in his houses on the river at Egham and at Hampstead, both of which were the scene 
of many happy gatherings of professionals, his heart remained in the Welsh hills among 
which he now lies buried in the 13th century church at Penailt. 
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A native of Porth in the Rhondda he studied the violin and singing at Cardiff and 
won a scholarship to the Royal College of Music. It was not until after the first World 
War, however, during which he served in the Navy, that he was able to go to the College 
where he became one of its most distinguished students. Gay, young, handsome and 
exuberant he had a fine tenor voice of lyric quality and had a natural ability for turning 
a musical phrase in a remarkably beautiful manner. His dramatic instinct found 
expression on the stage of which he seemed a part, so it is not surprising he soon estab- 
lished himself as leading tenor with the British National Opera Company. 

He created many roles in original productions, notably that of Hugh in Vaughan 
Williams Hugh the Drover and sang Rudolfo to Melba’s Mimi at Covent Garden. 
Following these successes he toured America four times. He was an artist much 
beloved by the late Miss Lilian Baylis ; when she restored Sadlers Wells she invited him 
to be one of its founder members and he sang with the Company until the outbreak 
of World War II brought more changes. 

Opera singing is one of the most transitory of the arts and it is difficult to assess the 
particular qualities that go to the making of a great artist in this genre but these Tudor 
Davies must have had in abundance. On stage he had that larger-than-life vitality so 
essential to grand opera and all his work carried conviction and sincerity. His charac- 
terizauion and beautiful phrasing of music captivated the heart and remain an abiding 
memory with those who were fortunate enough to see and hear him in his prime. He 
was generosity itself, giving of himself freely on the stage and showing kindness to all 
young members of the profession. 

In 1940 he married Miss Ruth Packer, the well-known operatic dramatic soprano 
and together they enjoyed many tours with the Carl Rosa Opera Co. In recent years 
he had great success as a teacher of singing, first in London, then in Cardiff, where he will 
be sorely missed at the Castle College of Music. 

If | may be forgiven a personal note—he was my friend ; | worked with him at 
Sadlers Wells from 1934 to 1940 in the years before * grand ” was so successfully taken 
out of opera in England, 1 experienced his generosity to a younger artist and learned 
much from him that only an experienced artist could impart. Unbeknown to any of us 
there at the time, I think it was his essential goodness we all admired—before that 
quality, too, became old-fashioned in the theatre. The Royal College of Music may 
indeed be proud of the achievement of the young man who came to them from Wales 
and took his audiences by storm. 

REDVERS LLEWELLYN. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PIANOFORTE Diplomas, By Geoffrey Tankard. 140 pp. 12s. 6d. Elkin & Co., Ltd. 


This is an excellent book. It is, in a way, typically English and level-headed in 
its approach ; it gives due regard to aesthetics, physics, philosophies and theories of 
all kinds but never allows them to get out of perspective, realizing that however much 
truth there may be in any of them no single one contains it all. It throws out a multi- 
plicity of ideas and suggestions which could take the reader far beyond the scope of its 
litle, and it ranges from an elevated thoughtfulness to an urchin jocularity without ever 
losing its genuine and good-humoured desire to help. The author has made contact 
with a vast number of people at all stages of musical development, and has used this 
experience to widen his own knowledge and never to reinforce prejudices. 

It is not a compendium of glib answers to examination questions ; students will 
have to think for themseles. There is, however, a great deal of information which will 
be of practical help to the budding teacher, before or after the diploma—especially the 
lists of reference books, studies, standard piano works, or the tabulation of points in 
educational method, It is moreover very readable and often amusing. 

It is to be hoped that when the first edition has been sold the author and publishers 
may consider giving the book a stouter binding and, perhaps, an index ; at an increased 
price it will still be very good value. 

Eric HARRISON. 


PRACTISING THE PIANO. By Frank Merrick. 116 pp. 25s. Rockliff. 


It must be a unique event for two important books concerning the Piano, both by 
Royal College professors, to be published within a month of each other—Mr. Tankard’s 
in February, Mr. Merrick’s in April. They should be considered as complementary 
and not in any way competitive ; indeed, Mr. Merrick has written the Foreword to 
Mr. Tankard’s book, whilst, no doubt, their discussions together must have been of 
mutual benefit. 

Frank Merrick who gave his first recital in London fifty-five years ago and who has 
spent forty-five years as professor, first at the Royal Manchester College of Music and 
then, till recently, here at the R.C.M., compresses into this short and concise book (let 
it be said a well printed and bound one, with numerous musical examples) the * ritual 
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and the processes ™ of practising, which have crystallized during the course of the years 
into his own teaching method—one which is of excellent pedigree, seeing that he was a 
pupil of Leschetizky, and thereby a * great-grand-pupil *’ of Beethoven, 

Observing merely the chapter headings we may assume, as we find in due course 
quite rightly, that here is no dull pedagogy but practical, common-sense, and some- 
times unorthodox advice resulting from great experience of concert work. This is 
not * just another book on the piano,” but one which is a really personal and valuable 
contribution to the art of piano-playing. No person studying to be a concert pianist 
or well-equipped teacher can afford not to read and ponder over it, nor to ignore its 
advice, which stems from an alert and well furnished mind. 


THe Cornett UNiversity Music Review. Vol. I, No. 1. 


It has a familiar look. Yet it says on it Volume I, Number 1. Its editorial is 
signed Keith Falkner. It contains a Musical Quiz with acknowledgments to Ann 
Fisher and the R.C.M. MaGazine. Any other clue to this mysterious connection 
between Ithaca, N.Y. and South Kensington, S.W.7 ? Yes, printed in small italic at 
the foot of page 2 is the legend : Printed in England by F. J. Milner & Sons Ltd. So 
that is it: the College Magazine has an offspring. Keith Falkner alumnus and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Music has seen the need for a journal which will do for 
the students and still more the ex-students of the Department at Music of Cornell 
University what the R.C.M. MAGAZINE has been doing for half a century. ‘* Normally 
we see and hear very little of our students after graduation,” says the Editor, and that 
obviously to him seems a pity. So he has started a magazine on the lines of our own 
to tell the world what they do at Cornell, to record what its students do with their 
talents and training after they have * gone down” and to provide a forum for any kind 
of musical discussion that seems appropriate to its readers. This first number is 
illustrated with pictures of an operatic production, the University Orchestra and a 
group of the academic staff. It goes one better than anything we could do without 
obstructing Prince Consort Road to the annoyance of our scientific neighbours, in 
showing the University grounds filled with human figures grouped to spell CORNELL 
1957 on Band Day. There are articles on the set-up of Cornell's Music Department 
and American Music To-Day. The lists of concerts and awards run true to form. 
Greetings to the newcomer ! 

FRANK Howes, 


CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
PRELUDE : Lohengrin ee Fr abe hei ms ve ; sty sn Wagner 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra a8 ais si sue Tr, aa ore Khachaturtan 
Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No. 7 in A major |... SES iia isa vit 7 Beethoven 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra > Brian Thomas, A.R.C.M 
THURSDAY, MARCH 27 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
OVERTURE: Die Meistersinger ... Si see aa bee vi 71) ai sae Wagner 
CONCERTO for Viola and Orchestra William Walton 


Ruth Unna, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No. 2 in D major : a ‘ee he a: ou Brahms 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra » Frances Mason (Scholar) 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
TONE POEM : En Saga Pt Fes jes see 366 tee oe ie ry) aD Sibellus 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra oa Th) fe as ies ID as Mendelssohn 
Gillian Radcliffe, A.n.c.M. 

SIEGFRIED IDYLL ... oe eee me ise si ae rs If 1] sat Wagner 

MARCHE JOYEUSE a age PF; un AD 4s we Chabrier 


Conductor ; Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra; Alphonso Anthony (Singapore) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 18 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
PRELUDE: “ The Dream of Gerontius 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra in C minor 
Sylvia Holford 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in A major 
Frances Mason (Scholar) 
“ TINTAGEL” 


Conductor ; Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra ; Celia Mitchell (Scholar) 


RECITAL 
DORI FURTH, 4.n.c.m. (Scholar) (Cello) 
AND 
PENELOPE SPURRELL, a.n.c.mM, (Scholar) (Pianv) 
AND 
JOHN BARSTOW, a.k.c.M. (Piano) 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2 


3 PRELUDES for Piano from Book | : 
(a) Les sons et les parfums tournent dans I’air du soir 
(b) Des pas sur la neige 
(c) Les collines d’Anacapri 


“KOL NIDREL" for Cello and Piano 
SONATA for Piano 


CHORAL AND CHAMBER CONCERT 
FRIDAY, MARCH 21 
MOTRT, O quam gloriosum iss wee eee 
MAGNIPFICAT tvs < eis ate 
PARTITA for Piano in C minor 
PART SONGS: (a) Heraclitus 


(b) The blue bird 
MOTRT ; (c) I sing of a Maiden 


PIANO SOLOS ; (a) Ballade in D minor , ; 
6) Rhapsody in F sharp minor 
Dorothy Anderson, A.8.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
MOTET for Double Choir * The spirit also helpeth use sip 4 


Penelope Spurrell, A.n.c.m. (Scholar) 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 


PIANO TRIO in B major, Op. 8 a 
Piano: Nan Gibson (New Zealand) 
Violin: David Gribble, a.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
Cello: Barry Wright 
SONATA for Flute and Piano in E major 
Colin Jordan, A.n.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 


Richard Seal 
SONATA for Violin and Piano ae 3 ave ies wes 
Istvan Jdray (Hungary) 
Eleanor Ritcey, A.R.C.M. (Canada) 


eee JANUARY 22 


PIANO TRIO in D major, Op. 70, No. : we at aes on 
Piano: Morwen Bishop, ARCOM. 
Violin; Brian Thomas, A.r.c.s. 
Cello: Helen Cross, a.R.C.M. 


SOPRANO ARIA : Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 5 a av owe 1 
Soprano Ella Heck (C. ‘@nada) 
Clarinet ; Peter Maunder, A.R,c.M. (Scholar) 


Accompanist » Alan Willmore, A.R.C.M. (SERB ed eeralie) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major .. : 
Gillian Radcliffe, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Penelope Spurrell, A.R.C.M. Sassi) 
THEME AND VARIATIONS for Piano . : 
Sylvia ‘Holford 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29 
VARIATIONS on “ La ci darem la mano ” for 2 oboes and cor anglais a2 


Oboes : Sarah Francis (Scholar), Tess Miller 
Cor anglais: Laura Clarke (Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in E minor 50 ave see 


Sylvia Knussen (Scholar) 
Alan Willmore, a.R.c.M. (Scholar—<Australia) 
SONGS: (a) Ye twice ten hundred deities 
(&) Vl sail upon the dog star bh St 
Choo Hwee Lim, a.r.c.a. (Sitsepere). 
Accompanist > Eleanor Ritcey, a.R.c.M. (Canada) 
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Elgar 


Beethoven 
Mozart 


Bax 


Beethoven 


Debussy 


Bruch 
Liszt 


Vittoria 


Robert Whyte 


Bach 


Stanford 


H. Johnstone 


Cc 


Brahms 
Dohnanyi 


Bach 


Brahms 


Bach 


‘sar Franck 


Beethoven 


Schubert 


Brahms 


Fauré 


Beethoven 


Brakms 


Purcell 
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STRING QUARTET ... Set eee ie Ses set Rte ae RKs ate Ravel 
Violins : Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Patricia Marshall, a.n.c.M. (Scholar) 
Viola: Ruth Unna, a.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
Cello Raymond Lowrey 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Study in B flat minor " ee mee << Szvimanowshi 


(6) Study in F sharp major... os 3 aT < «.. Stravinsky 
(c) Danza festiva : eck ‘ Medmer 
Sylvia Hall, a.r.c.. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


STRING QUARTET in E flat major, Op. 127 ... sty Ske Ass Ace aS vs Beethoven 
Violins : David Gribble, a.n.c.m. (Scholar), Jill Meredith 
Viola: David Melliard 
Cello: Barry Wright 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in F minor, Op. 120, No.1... sue Ras cas ate Brahms 
Peter Maunder, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Richard Nunn, a.r.c.at, 
SONATA for Violin and Piano “s ate Ai ste . William Walton 
John Bacon, a.r.c.st. (Scholar) 
Penelope Spurrell, A.R.c.M, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


STRING QUARTET in B flat major, Op. 67 kis oe 36 ' we : xiv Brahms 
Violins : Jillian Elliff (Scholar), Celia Mitchell (Scholar) 
Viola: Brian Hawkins, a.k.c.M, (Scholar) 
Cello: Nicola Anderson (Scholar) 
IMPROMPTU for Piano in B flat major, Op. 142, No. 3 tai = i ve Schubert 
Richard Nunn, A.R.c.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano, Op. 13 a ane AY) vee Faure 


Bransby Roberts (Exhibitioner) 
Odette Ray (Scholar) 

FOUR STUDIES for Piano : ass Pe chs ae Ve 
a) In F minor, Op. post. 
6) In A flat major, Op. 25, No. 1 
(c) In F minor, Op. 25, No. 2 
(d) In F major, Op. 25, No. 3 

Lolita Bhagat (Associated Board Scholar—JIndia) 


Chopin 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


STRING QUARTET in A minor, Op, 13... avs Wis ne = ir 
Violins » Gillian Radcliffe, A.R.c.M., Brian Thomas, A.R.c.M. 
Viola: Brian Hawkins, A.k.c.m. (Scholar) 
Cello Dori Furth, A.n.c.m. (Scholar) 

SONATA for Flute, Viola and Het CE iis rn ays +83 ‘ae 
Flute: Colin Jordan, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola: Glyndwr Parfitt, A.n.c.m. 
Har, John Marson, A.R.C.M. 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major Wve ss re TCT TTY} s — Brahnis 

Patricia Marshall, A.n.c.M. (Scholar) 


John Barstow, A.R.c.M, 
BALLADE for Piano in A flat major ie 1 eu 
Pamela Hosking 


Mendelssohn 


Debussy 


Chopin 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in E major sey fue a te “s te ae Bach 
Cyril Bird 


Tan Lake, A.n.c.m. (Scholar 
5 SONGS from the Ist Italian Song Book ... tie ove ny ves 
a) Gesegnet sei, durch den die Welt entstund 
8 Wie lange schon war immer mein Verlangen 
¢) Nein, junger Herr 
(d) Nun lass uns Frieden schliessen 
(e) Mein Leibster ist so klein 

Margaret Ellis 
Accompanist ; Constance Currie, A.R.C.M, 


Wolf 


SONATA for Flute and Piano on re fr) dos see 8 ve Martinu 
Ursula Bochm, A.n.C.M. 
Tan Lake, A.n.c.m. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in D major, Op, 11... We a9 iss ine ay) ay) Tschaikovsky 
Violins ; Brigid Ranger (Scholar—South Africa) 
Frances Mason (Scholar) 
Viola: Peter Kingswood (Exhibitioner) 


Cello: Gillian Steel (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, K.526 oes 598 783 a ius 408 Mozart 
argarct Singleton, A.R.C.M. 

anet Price, A.R.C.M. 

ADAGIO AND ALLEGRO for Horn and Piano ... Th bre 1, os ny) Schumann 
Tan Harper (Scholar) 

é Margaret Grenfell yp 
STRING QUARTET in Cminor ... OD ae Pz oY tay “ ore jee rahins 
< Violins : Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar), Sally Warner, A.n.C.M. 
Viola: Patrick Hooley, A.R.C.M. 
ONG e ( ee Knussen (Scholar) eh 
ETUDES SYMPH UES for Piano... ape a a9 ae yee YD » Schumann 
Desmond Wright (South Africa) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19 
STRING QUARTET in D major, K.575 Mozart 
Violins; Frances Mason (Scholar), ‘Celia Mitchell (Scholar) 
Viola Brenda Stillwell, a.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
Cello Raymond Lowrey 
FANTASY-SONATA for Clarinet and Piano (in one movement) Ireland 
Rachel Herbert, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Richard Nunn, A.8.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major. ; Brahms 
Brian Thomas, a.%.c.M. 
Richard Nunn, .2.c.m. 
PJANO SOLO: Ondine ’ o 3 Ravel 
Victoria Weps, A.R.C.M, (Exhibitioner) 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
SONATA for Viola and Piano Mele a Schubert 
n Hawkins, A.R.CM. (Scholar) 
Helen Cross 
SEXTET for Piano and Wind PE ies : Poulenc 
Piano Eleanor Ritcey, A.n.c.mM. (Canada) 
Flute James Galway (Scholar) 
Oboe Sarah Francis (Scholar) 
Clarinet; Peter Maunder, A.8.C.m. (Scholar) 
Bassoon: Martin Gatt, A.R.C.M 
Horn lan Harper (Scholar) 
SONATINE for Piano Ravel 


Julie Clarke 
* NIGUN " for Cello and Piano 3 £ rp Ernest Bloch 
Gillian Steel (Scholar) 

Sylvia Holford 


OPERA 
The Opera Class gave performances in the Parry Theatre of ** The Rose and the Ring,” 
by Christobel Marillier, on Fridays, March 7 and 14, at 5,30 p.m. 


* THE ROSE AND THE RING” 
Dramatis Personae 


a light opera 


Wendy Baldwin 
Alfred Oldridge 
; Shirley Rush 
Gwyneth Jenkins (March D “Anna Vincent (March 14) 
... Donald Francke 
Elizabeth Robertson 
Ronald Careford 
John Tiernan 

Paul Matthews 

; Daphne Gill 

. Ronald Careford 
Brinley Hopkins 
Nina Currie 


The Pairy Blackstick 
Valoroso, King of Paflagonia 
Tis Queen 

Angelica (their only child) 
Giglio (nephew of Valoroso) 
Countess Gruffanuff .., 
Jenkins Graffanull (footman to the Royal Household) 
Tullskin Hedzol¥ (Captain of the Guard) sie ‘ 
Prince Bulbo (he/r to the Kingdom of Grim Tartary) 
Hetsinda (af/ferwards Princess Rosalba) i 
Count Hogginarmo ' 

A Woodcutter (a/terw ards Marquis Spinac mi) 

A Landlady . 


Smith Stafford Dean 
NOnee University Students Gwilym Lloyd 
Glumboso (Prime Minister of Pufarenia) Philip May 
Chief Page to the Royal Houschold ... Nina Currie 


Sheila Chester 
Eirios Thomas 
onald Careford 

A Chaplain 


Philip May 

Chorus of Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, ‘and Students : 
Sally Dowdall, Margaret Ellis, Ella Heck, Maureen Keetch, 
Anne Knowler, Geofirey Brawn, Philip May, Paul Matthews 


Negro Pages 
An Executioner 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


Prologue ; Before the Palace Doors 
ACT I 
Scene |; The Breakfast-room at the Palace. 


Scene I]: A Corridor. 

Scene Il] ; The Throne Room. 

Scene IV and V; A Corridor with Three Doors. 
Scene VI; The Breakfast-room. 

Scene Vil; The Execution Place. 


ACT ll 
Scene 1: A Coach. 
Scene II ; A Bedroom at the Bear Inn. 
Scene IIT > A Wood. 
Scene IV : The Bedroom at the Bear Inn. 
Scene V;: A Battlefield. 
Scene VI; The Throne Room. 


Fifteen years elapse between the Prologue and Act I 

Produced by Joyce Wodeman 

Dances and movement by Margaret Rubel 

The music was played on two pianos and directed by Keith Yon 
Scenery designed and painted by Andree Welstead and built by Peter Collier 
Costumes from the Opera Wardrobe under the direction of Pauline Elliott 

Stage Manager Pauline Elliott 

Assistant Stage Manager Pauline Gregory 
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